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recovered and rescued from the hands of the enemy. But a head was want-
ing to this strong body. The very spot put them in mind of Camijlus, and
a considerable part consisted of soldiers who had fought successfully under
his guidance and auspices i and Csedicius declared that he would not give
occasion that any one, whether god or man, should terminate his command
rather than that, mindful of his own rank, he would himself call (for the
appointment of) a general. With universal consent it was resolved that
Camillus should be sent for from Ardea, but not until the senate at Rome
were first consulted; so far did a sense of propriety regulate every proceed-
ing, and so carefully did they observe the distinctions of things in their
almost desperate circumstances. They had to pass at
great risk through the enemy's guards. For this purpose
a spirited youth, Pontius Cominius, offered his services,
and supporting himself on cork was carried down the
Tiber to the city. From thence, where the distance
from the bank was shortest, he makes his way into the
Capitol over a portion of the rock that was craggy, and
therefore neglected by the enemy's guard: and being
conducted to the magistrates, he delivers the instructions
received from the army. Then having received a decree
of the senate, both that Camillus should be recalled from
exile at the comitia curiata, and be forthwith appointed
dictator by order of the people, and that the soldiers
should have the general whom they wished, he passed
out the same way and proceeded with his despatches to
Veii; and deputies being sent to Camillus to Ardea,
conducted him to Veii: or else the law was passed by
the curias, and he was nominated dictator in his absence;
for I am more inclined to believe that he did not set out
from Ardea until he found that the law was passed;
because he could neither change his residence without
an order of the people, nor hold the privilege of the
auspices in the army until he was nominated dictator.

Whilst these things were going on at Veii, in the
meanwhile the citadel and Capitol of Rome were in
great danger. For the Gauls either having perceived
the track of a human foot where the messenger from
Veii had passed, or having of themselves remarked the
easy ascent by the rock at the temple of Carmentis, on a
moonlight night, after they had at first sent forward an
unarmed person, to make* trial of the way, delivering
their arms, whenever any difficulty occurred, alternately supported and sup-
porting each other, and drawing each other up, according as the ground
required, they reached the summit in such silence that they not only escaped
the notice of the sentinels, but of the dogs also, an animal extremely wakeful
with respect to noises by night.

The notice of the geese they did not escape, which, as being sacred to
Juno, were spared though they were in the greatest scarcity of food. Which
circumstance was the cause of their preservation. For Marcus Manlius, who
three years before had been consul, a man distinguished in war, being
aroused from sleep by their cackling and the clapping of their wings, snatched
up his arms, and at the same tune calling the others to do the same, proceeded
to the spot; and whilst the others were thrown into confusion, he struck with
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